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ABSTRACT 

Minimum competency testing (MCT) programs for 
students are growing in popularity and being adopted by many states. 
In order to determine the extent of the MCT movement, researchers at 
North Carolina State University surveyed state departments of 
education in all 50 states. In updating these data for 1986-1987, it 
was found that 64 percent of the 47 responding states had statewide 
MCT programs. Two thirds pf these programs were initiated by state 
legislatures and most of the rest were initiated by state education 
agencies. The most frequent grade levels tested were third (57 
percent), sixth (43 percent), and eighth and ninth (47 percent each). 
One third of all states require a statewide MCT as a requirement for 
graduation, and half of the states implementing MCT programs have 
modified the basic curriculum on account of test results. Summaries 
of nine states* testing programs are included in the report, and 10 
policy issues are described: state control, student learning, 
determining the purposes of minimum competency testing, remediation 
response, curriculim development rc^sponse, political response, 
judicial response, costs, technical qualities of MCTs, and effects on 
instruction. Special sections focus on remediation and legal issues 
associated with MCT programs, and tables are included. (Author/TE) 
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Ssecotive Smmmrj 

Mioiffiua ccapstsacy testing (MCT) prograas for students are 
growing in popularity and being adopted by many states. In order 
to deteraine the extent of the MCT movement, researchers at North 
Carolina State University surveyed stat* departments of education 
in all 50 states. In updating this data for 1986-1987, Marshall 
found that 6« of the responding states (47) had statewide MCT 
"rogrsffls. 

IWo thirds of the programs were initiated by state legisla- 
tures and most of the remaining programs were initiated by state 
education agencies. The most frequent grade levels tested were 
third (57X), sixth (43X), and eighth and ninth (47Z each). Of 
those states having statewide MCT. 60Z (one third of all states) 
required that the tests be used as a requirement for graduation. 
Remediation of students failing the test was required by over 
two thirds of the states that have MCT mandates. Half of the 
states implemtnting MCT programs have modified the basic curricu- 
lum as a result of test results. 

Although a majority of the states have MCT programs, few 
states define MCT in the same way. a problem that is illustrated 
in the summaries of nine states* testing programs that are 
included in this report. Despite discrepancies in definition, 
most of the MCT programs surveyed contain some or all of the 
following characteristics. 

1. Minimum competency tests use explicit criteria for 
determining acceptable performance. 

2. Schools use minimum competency tests to make decisions 
about individual students. 

iii 
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3. Mmunum competency tests are administered at both 
elMentary and secondary levels for the diagnosis of 
student deficiencies; students failing the t-st 
provided with remediation. 

A. Passing of a minimum competency test is required for a 
student to receive a high school diploma. 

^* rt^^^ co"Petency tests are administered in the areas of 
^J! «wi 1 1"*^ writing; hoirever. the definitions of 
the skills to be tested within these areas vary from 
fundamental, basic essential skills to life skills. 

6. Remediation efforts and procedures differ widely, and the 
trL-' f '"orts may differ according to 
the majority or minority .tatu. or the students or the 
handicapping conditions. 

7. Most states develop their own tests. These are multiple 
choice, objective-referenced, distributed, and scored b,' 
state departments of education. 

Ten policy issues are described in the report: state con- 
.trol; student learning; determining the purpose(s) of minimum 
competency testing; remediation response; curriculum development 
response; political response; judicial response; costs of minimum 
competency testing; technical qualities of minimum competency 
tests; and impact of tests on instruction. Special sections 
focus on remediation and legal issues associated with MCT 
programs. 
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Section I 

Th« Student Hinira Co^ietency hovcMot: An Overview 

Introdaction 

There is no clear focus for schooling. Some educators use a 
holistic approach, others a humanistic one. Some educators 
stress the arts, while others stress career development. Despite 
this diversity, there is general agreement that an overriding 
concern for schools has resurfaced in the 19808— education should 
provide students with a basic foundation for achievement to en- 
sure success in school and later life. To this end, some means 
is needed to assess whether educational systems are meeting the 
needs of their students. 

Using test scores to gauge success, two notabl-? trends in 
college entrance exaainction scores have emerged during the past 
two and one-half uecades. The first trend, extending from the 
early 1960s to the mid 1970s, was marked by declining scores on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Test 
(ACT). The second trend, starting in 1976, has been associated 
with the reversal of those declining national test scores. 

Review of the standardized test information (College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1977; Maxey, Wimpy, Ferguson. & Han- 
son, 1976) suggests that changes made in the SAT and ACT tests 
could not account for the noted decline in scores. The first 
period of decline, through the 1960s, was attributed to changing 
student populations as increased numbers of lower achieving stu- 
dents graduated from high school and took the college entrance 
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examinations. The second period of decline, through the first 
half of the 1970s, was attributed to a broader set of social- 
educational changes including decreas' ^ in acadeaic requirements 
for graduation, increased numbers of elective courses available 
to students, grade inflation, decreased emphasis on academic 
standards, and changes in the family structure. 

Studies based on data collected by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (Forbes, 1982), by national test compa- 
nies when rcnorming standardized tests (Burket & Stevart, 1982), 
and through statewide test results (Biester & Dusewicz, 1983), 
reveal that the reasons for changes in test scores have been more 
complex than those indicated by a review of college entrance 
examination scores alone. These data have reflected an upward 
trend in basic skill achievement, particularly at the elementary 
level. The upward trend in achievement, coupled with the de- 
cline in scores on the college entrance examinations, may indi- 
cate that education has kept pace with expectations in intro- 
ducing basic skills, but has fallen short in teaching the appli- 
cations of these skills. 

The declining SAT and ACT scores sparked an interest in 
examining factors related to school achievement. Early studies 
(Bryant, Glaser, Hansen, & Kirsch, 1974; Coleman, et al„ 1966; 
Marshall & Powers, 1971) suggested that the primary factors 
associated with achievement were student demographic variables, 
including sex, age, race, and socio-economic background, Late^ 
studies (Edmonds, 1979; Lightfoot, 1983; Mackenzie. 1983; Na- 
tional Center for Ed :ional Statistics, 1983) have reported 
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that there are identifiable school and classroom characteristics 
that are associated with good schools. These characteristics 
include climate variables, daily attendance, study skills, time- 
on-task, number cf required courses, teacher inservice, teacher 
expectations, effective management, classroom structure, order 
and discipline, and student diagnosis, evaluation, and feedback. 

The reactions to these emerging educational issues have been 
many. Parents began to nxpre«s doubt in the American educational 
enterprise, and the increase in public dissatisfaction and con- 
cern about student achievement sparked a myriad of reports on the 
quality of American education (National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983; Education Commission of the States, 1983; 
Boyer, 1983; Goodlad. 1983). These reports have placed the blame 
for the failure of American education on the inadequacies of the 
institution itself, lack of competent teachers, failing univer- 
sities, and poor teacher preparation. 

In response to these reports, there have been many different 
proposals for upgrading education, and legislators, governors, 
and state department staff have considered or enacted a number of 
educational reforms. Such proposals and reforms have included 
state-initiated competency testing for entry into teacher educa- 
tion, initial certification, and certificate renewal or job re- 
tention; published proposals for changing teacher preparation 
programs, state-adopted "alternative" programs for entry into 
teaching, and, most recently, a call by the Carnegie Foundation 
for national teacher certification (Jacobson, 1986). 
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Common response by state and local district educators, 
boards of education, and state legislators to the national re- 
ports has been to reaffirm that the reponsibility of the schools 
is to teach the primary skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and natural and social sciences. The initiative that has had the 
most sustained effort has been the one targeted directly toward 
elementary and secondary student — ainiaoB coBp#tency testing 
(MCT). 

The NiniaoB CciVidttticy Rtmpcnmn 
Minimum competency testing grew out of the tastery instruc- 
tion" and '•criterion-reference testing" movements of the 1960s, 
The MCT movement has been reinforced by time-on-task and effec- 
tive schools research, which asserts that targeting instruction 
to specific skills is the most effective way to assure achieve- 
ment cf those skills. 

The MCT effort can be traced to Michigan in 1969 with the 
implementation of the Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
(HEAP) and to Oregon with its State Board of Education require- 
ment that local districts assess student competencies with lo- 
cally determined devices in 1974. These two flagship efforts are 
polar opposites in the MCT movement. The HEAP has focused on 
formative evaluation of students for reins t ruction, compensatory 
education, and curriculum evaluation; while the Oregon MCT pro- 
gram has focused on minimum skill requirements set at the local 
district level for graduation from high school. 

4 
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Since 1969 a total of 31 states have implemented MCT pro- 



grams (Marshall, 1986), and there are a number of definitions 
associated with the variaty of state efforts to assess student 
achieveme- Perkins (1982) suamarizes these as follows: 

• "...tv, dcasusre the acquisition of competence or skills to or 
beyond a certain defined standard" (Miller, 1978, cited in 
Perkibs, p. 6)2 

• "...a mechanism whereby a pupil must demonstrate that he/she 
ha« mastered certain minimal (sic) skills in order to receive 
a high school diploma" (Airasian, Pedulla, & Madaus, 1978, 
cited in Perkins, p. 6); 

• "...a device to increase emphasis on the three R's or basics" 
(Airasian, et al., 1978, cited in Perkins, p. 6); 

• "...a mechanism for tightening up promotion requirements; 
certifying early exit from the school system; holding educa- 
tors responsible for poor student achievement ^ increasing 
the cost-effectiveness of education; identifying and remedi- 
ating pupils who have learning difficulties; or increasing 
the public's confidence in the schools and their graduates" 
(Airasian, et al., 1978, cited in Perkins, p. 6); and 

• "...(1) the use of objective, criterion-referenced coopet:incy 
tests; (2) the assessment of reading and computation using 
•real life' or 'life skill' items; (3) the requirement of a 
specified mastery level for high school graduation; (4) the 
early introduction of such testing for purposes of identifi- 
cation and remediation" (Elford, 1977, cited in Perkins, p. 6). 



Diversity in definition of MCT programs may account for 
discrepancies noted in different reports of the number of states 
implementing statewide minimum competency tests. According to 
the Education Commission of the States (1984), state student 
assessment programs increased in number from 30 in 1973 to 35 in 
1984. Testing starfsd as early as kindergarten in one state and 
as late as grade 12 in 12 states. The content areas most conmon- 
ly tested were reading (33 states), mathematics (32 states), and 
language arts (21 states). It was further reported that 39 
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states had some type of state-supported minimum competency test- 
ing program (Pipho & Hadley. 1985), Of these states, standards 
were set at the state level in 28 instances and at local levels 
in IS cases. In five of the states* standards were set at both 
levels of government, and in one case no standards vera set. 
IVenty of the states used MCT as a requirement for high school 
graduation, and another three states provided this as a local 
option. Student remediation was also considered in 20 states. 

A basic assumption for implenenting a MCT program is that 
the tests will serve to clearly specify learning expectations 
and, thus, encourage districts and teachers to target their in- 
struction more precisely. The minimum competency test then 
serves as a basic stanuard for judging student performance and 
instructional success. In addition* minimum competency tests can 
provide a basis for diagnosis and remediation of academic skills 
and evaluation of instruction (Cohen & Haney, 1980). The school 
effectiveness research suggests that improvements in tudent 
academic performance can be expected with increased precision in 
instructional design followed by improved instructional manage- 
ment, greater student time-on-task, and more structured classroom 
settings. Hovever* research also suggests that remediation 
efforts implemented as a result of minimum competency test fail- 
ure at the high school level are not always completely success- 
ful. Findings indicate that such remediation is differentially 
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effective, shoving some positive effects between the first and 
second testings in aatheasatics and little or no effect in reading 
(Serofw. Davies, & Parraaore, 1982). 

type* off Statm TMtlng ProgrMs 
State testing prograas can be broadly classified into three 
general categories. The first type of program uses norm-refer- 
enced, standardized ccmercially-developed tests that are given 
to all students within specified grade levels. The testing usu- 
ally is done annually or biannual ly. A typical purpose of this 
type of testing is to compare student achievement with national 
norms and report composite data to the district and state. 

The second type of state testing program uses standardized 
tests that are given to a sample of students. In several states, 
testing is done at specified grade levels using state-wide sam- 
pling procedures. This enables more data to be collected on 
smaller numbers of students. The primary focus of this type of 
program is to provide state level data on the status of educa- 
tion. 

The third type of state testing program uses minimum compe- 
tency testing. Minimum competency tests are administered at spe- 
cific grade levels for the purpose of identifying students who 
have not obtained prespecified essential skills. While the pri- 
mary focus for reporting has been at the individual student 
level, aggregate reporting at the classroom teacher, building, 
district, and state levels has also been common. 




rn—cw Gharacteiistics of MinijnM C<aq>tttency Testing Program 

There is great diversity among MCT programs. One state pro- 
gram (e.g., Missouri) requires students to pass an eighth grade 
test before they cla receive credit for related courses in the 
ninth grade. Another program uses a state-developed^ teacher- 
administered test given to fifth grade students, vho must demon- 
strate lOOX mastery of goal-directed exercises (e.g,. Nebraska). 
One state (e.g., Kentucky) requires students in grades K through 
12 to pass contractor-developed essential skill tests. In yet 
another state (e.g.» North Carolina), state department-developed 
competency tests are administered at grades 3, 6» and 8 vith end- 
of-course testing used for biology, algebra, and history. The 
state also uses a contractor-developed proficiency test, which is 
administered during grade 10. 

In spite of these differences, MCT programs generally have 
two characteristics in common (Gorth & Perkins, 1979): 

• Use of explicit criteria for determining acceptable perform- 
ance; 

* Use of test results to make decisions about individual stu- 
dents. 

Other characteristics have emerged. Most states that use minimum 
competency testing generally develop their own testing programs; 
test at both the elementary and secondary levels; require passage 
of a minimum competency test for high school graduation; test 
reading, mathematics, and writing skills; and require local dis- 
tricts to implement remedial programs for students who fail the 
test. 
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The miniaum competency tests are commonly multiple-choice, 
objective-referenced tests distributed end scored by the state 
departments of education and administered by local educators. 
The test items are often changed annually using item banks pur- 
chased or developed by the state departments. 

Poli^ CoBsideratiooc 

While the issue of state-initiated MCT programs has sparked 
continuous debate in educational circles for more than a decade, 
little conclusive research has been produced. Educators have 
warned that minimum competency tests will discriminate against 
minorities and special students, that there are likely to be 
problems with equity in the distribution of resources, and that 
program implementation is dangerously moving forward before 
completion of adequate debate on the associated issues (Cohen & 
Haney, 1980; Perkins, 1982). Nevertheless, even after the major 
expansion of statewide MCT programs in 1979, when six states 
initiated new programs, the movement has continued to grow a«- a 
rate of about two new states each year. Three fifths of the 
states now use statewide* minimum competency tests, which affect 
thousands of students each year. With this high level of poten- 
tial impact, attention needs to be focused on several important 
questions that are reflected in 10 policy issues listed below. 
1. State Control . Does statewide MCT increase state 

control over curriculum, school organization, local edu- 
cational policies, and classroom strategies? Embedded 
within this issue is the question of the most effective 
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mix of 8tate» district* building* and classroom control 
of the educational process. 
2, Student Learning. Do state MCT programs have real 

educational payoff in terns of student learning? Or. do 
state MCT programs actually reinforce what schools 
already do veil (i.e.» teaching basic skills as opposed 
to teaching higher-order thinking and problem solving 
skills)? Related issues are: For vhat types of learn-- 
ing are MCT programs most effective? Should minimum 
competency tests include methods for assessing higher* 
order thinking skills? What type of MCT program is most 
effective? At vhat grade levels are minimum competency 
tests most effective? Are MCT programs more effective 
than standardized testing programs or other types of 
state assessment programs? 
3, Primary Purpose of MCT, What should be the primary 

purpose of a statewide MCT program? Should the focus be 
on providing state level assessment* district curriculum 
reviev* or individual student diagnostics? Related to 
this are: How should the results be reported? Who 
should be the primary audience for reporting MCT re- 
sults? Has this audience changed over the past 10 
years? 

A, Remediation Response. Should students vho fail 

statevide minimum competency tests be provided remedia- 
tion? If so> under vhat conditions* and* vhat types of 
remedial programs should be provided? Who should pay 
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for remediation? Associated questions are: How effec- 
tive are remediation programs? Are resources and 
results equitably distributed? 
5. Curriculum Development Response. What should be the 
curriculum development response of local districts to 
statewide MCT programs? Related questions are: What is 
the impact of course work on MCT results? What impact 
has MCT had on district curriculum, and has this impact 
been positive or negative? Have statewide MCT programs 
resulted in districts adding or deleting curricular 
areas? 

6. Political Response. What has been the political 
response to MCT? Why have some legislators backed 
statewide MCT programs while others have criticized the 
process? What political compromises have been made in 
legislating MCT programs? What roles should state de- 
partments of education, local districts, parents, and 
others take in this political process? A related ques- 
tion is: Are there differences in statewide MCT pro- 
grams initiated by state departments and those programs 
initiated by legislatures? 

7. Judicial Response. What legal grounds have been used to 
challange MCT programs? On what grounds do MCT programs 
appear most vulnerable to successful legal attacks? 
Have judicial rulings had an impact on the MCT movement? 

8. Costs of MCT. What are the costs associated with 
statewide MCT programs? Is this new money allocated for 



education? Has it been diverted from other programs? 
What are the educational gains for the dollars being 
spent? How does the cost/benefit of statewide MCT com- 
pare with the cost/benefit of other educational pro- 
grams? Are efforts being duplicated? How does the gen- 
eral public feel about the expenditure of educational 
dollars on MCT programs? 

9. Technical Properties of Minimum Competency Tests . What 
are the technical properties of the tests being used? 

Do tests differ in validitr and reliability according to 
who develops them (e.g., testing companies or local or 
state educators)? How do minimum competency tests com- 
pare in content, validity, and reliability with commer- 
cial standardized tests? 

10. Impact on Instruction. How much instructional time is 
spent on testing in states with MCT programs in contrast 
to states without MCT programs? Related questions are: 
What effect does MCT testing have on instruction? Are 
teachers changing the ways they assess student achieve- 
ment in the classroom? If so, are these changes 
enhancing or detracting from classroom instruction? 

It is clear that the MCT movement has become a major force 
in state implementation of public education. Substantial amounts 
of public monies are being spent on state MCT programs to assure 
that students learn something from public school education, to 
restore meaning to the high school diploma, and to develop equity 
among the school districts within states. 
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While the MCT movement has had common-sense appeal and leg- 
islative backing, there has been little research presented to 
validate its effectiveness. The 10 policy issues listed above 
provide a basis for questions worthy of further exploration. 

At this time there seem to be no apparent truisms across 
state MCT programs, except, perhaps, that there is no single MCT 
aodel that would be accepted by all the states. Each state has 
set its own educational priorities and has devised its own meth- 
ods to attain these priorities. 

The remainder of Section I (a) highlights two special con- 
cerns embedded within the minimum competency testing mcvement— 
remediation and legal considerations, (b) summarizes the results 
of a survey on the current status of state MCT prograsns, and (c) 
addresses implications of the MCT movement. A summary of state- 
by-state MCT practices is provided in Section II. 

Special Coocertis 

Two topics that have received particular attention in con- 
nection with MCT programs are remediation and legal considera- 
tions. Because of the importance of these issues in the 
implementation of statewide MCT programs, they are addressed here 
in some detail. 
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Remediation 

(by Robert Ser€?Ws North Carolina State University) 
Theory and Technique 

Minimum competency testing is an outgrowth of two recent de- 
velopments in educational theory and measurement. According to 
Shepard (1980) MOT *takes its rationale from the psychology of 
competency-based education and its technology from criterion- 
referenced testing* (p. 30). Central to both approaches is the 
idea that educational objectives can be defined, measured, and 
taught in precise, discrete units. Mastery learning, a fora of 
competency-based education, holds that nearly all students "can 
attain a high degree of learning capability if instruction is 
approached sensitively and systematically, if students are helped 
where and when they have learning deficiencies, if they are given 
sufficient time to achieve mastery, and if there is a clear 
criterion of what constitutes mastery" (Bloom, 1979, p. 4). 
Likewise, in criterion-referenced testing programs each student's 
mastery of specific skills is measured in absolute terms, rather 
than in comparison to the achievements of other pupils, as is 
done in norm-referenced testing. What results from this combina- 
tior of theory and technique is a cycle of testing, remediation, 
and retesting that continues until the student has demonstrated 
the requisite level of mastery. 

In principle, competency tests provide an exact indication 
of each pupil's ability to read, compute, and write at the level 
deemed necessary for responsible participation in adult life. 
This level is frequently defined as eighth or ninth grade 
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achievement. Test results are expected to provide teachers with 
a basis for identifying underlying deficiencies in these skill 
areas, and thus allow them to tailor in.nruction to individual 
needs. 

There are critic? of the competency-based approach. Madaus 
(1981) argues that most competency tests are not sufficiently re- 
fined for the purpose of accurate and detailed diagnosis. Fur- 
thermore, it is contended that prospects for effective test-based 
remediation are dimmed by the nature of the high school curric- 
ulum, which typically focuses on substantive content rather than 
on the development of basic competencies. 

Apart from the general principles, there seems to be little 
common ground among the existing statewide approaches to compe- 
tency test remediation. While some of the states first introduce 
competency screening at the junior ci -Jenior high school level, 
most states with MCT programs begin screening at the early ele- 
mentary level (Marshall, 1986). Also there are wide variations 
in support for and monitoring of remediation. A handful of 
states provide relatively generous funding to districts that are 
in compliance with statewide remedial guidelines; other states 
offer guidelines but no funding, and some leave all decisions 
about remedial instruction in the hands of local officials. 
With the emergence of the national trend towards minimum 
competency testing during the mid-1970s, it was commonly antici- 
pated that MCT remedial efforts would be modeled after Title I 
compensatory education programs that offered instruction individ- 
ually or in small groups by teacher-specialists using a "pull out" 



format rather than the regular classroom (Archambault, 1979), 
Instead* the enormous expense associated with a full-scale, indi- 
vidually-tailored program of remediation has resulted in a more 
haphazard approach* in which schools and districts often make do 
with whatever re iources are at hand, including peer and volunteer 
tutoring. One common approach is to focus coursework directly on 
the contencs of a simulated competency test prepared by the local 
staff or purchased from a commercial vendor. Although such 
••teaching to the test^^ has been questioned on ethical and in- 
structional grounds, it also has been defended as a practical ne- 
cessity in a time of tight budgets. 
Outcomes 

The primary objective of MOT remediation is to ensure that 
high-risk students will have mastered the basic cognitive skills 
by the time they complete high school. Although actual results 
are variable, many states report a steadily rising proportion of 
participants who attain a passing competency test score. In 
states that use the minimum competency test as a screening device 
for high school graduation, it can be expected that about 10% to 
20% of all students will be unsuccessful on their first attempt. 
By graduation, though, no more than IX or 21 of those otherwise 
eligible students are denied diplomas on the grounds of hCT 
failure (Serov. 1983). 

While this might seem to suggest that competency screening 
is effective with nine out of ten at-risk students, other expla- 
nations must be considered. One possibility is that such gains 
are more artificial than real. In particular, they signify the 
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statistical pheno«enon known as regression to the aean. or. the 
tendency of initially extreme scores to move towards the middle 
of the distribution over the course of repeated testing. This 
would suggest that test-to-test improvements might have more to 
do with the law of averages than with the effectiveness of reme- 
diation. A second possible explanation centers on the high drop- 
out rate that is known to exist among academically marginal stu- 
dents. From this perspective, low rates of schools denying grad- 
uates a diploma may be attributed to the fact that comparatively 
few pupils remain in school after failing the competency exam. 
Still a third consideration is that the gains occur because the 
students learn how to take the competency test, a phenomenon 
known in research design jargon as "testing effects". 

One of the major controversies surrounding minimum competen- 
cy testing concerns its impact on groups that have only recently 
been admitted to the mainstream of American education. Specific- 
ally, some educators have suggested that test-based remediation 
may not be appropriate to the needs of many youngsters from mi- 
nority and low-income backgrounds or those classified as handi- 
capped. Because publicly reported minimum competency test 
scores are seldom broken down by pupil background traits, it is 
difficult to determine how well or how poorly various groups have 
fared. 

The North Carolina MCT remedial data and test results have 
been compared for samples classified by race and exceptionality. 
Overall results indicated that black students have higher initial 
failure rates than whites, receive about the same amounts of re- 
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mediation, but seem to receive fewer benefits froo remediation 
in the form of test score improvements (Serow & Davies, 1982), 
Among handicapped pupils, MCT experiences vary according to dif- 
ferent categories of exceptionality. Learning disabled and phys- 
ically handicapped students perform roughly on par with their 
nonhandicapped peers, whereas pupils who are classified as edu- 
cable mentally retarded cluster at the very bottom of the test 
score distribution, receive significantly lower amounts of reme- 
diation after a minimum competency test failure, are less like- 
ly to attain a passing score on a subsequent re-examination, and 
are more likely to withdraw from school prior to graduation 
(Serow & O'Brien, 1983). 

Such results are not necessarily representative of all state 
or local competency test programs. In some states, for example, 
handicapped students are exempt from test requirements that ara 
not contained in their individual educational plans. Nonethe- 
less, the results do illustrate the enormous difficulties associ- 
ated with test-based remediation, especially in regard to the so- 
cietal imperative of equal educational opportunity. Among the 
major issues requiring further clarification are the dynamics of 
successful remediation and the quality and stability of test 
score gains. In the short run, clearer, more detailed informa- 
tion ab.-jut particular techniques that work best with various 
students are needed. Over the longer term, it will be important 
to determine whether passing a competency test, with or without 
remediation, predicts a person's competence in adu, t life. 



Legal Considerations* 
(by Martha McCarthy, Indiana University) 

The state clearly has the authority to establish academic 
standards for students, including required exaainations. Tradi- 
tionally, courts have been reluctant to interfere with the broad 
discretion vested in school officials to impose standards and to 
evaluate student performance (Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan V. Bwing, 1985; Board of Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri V. Horowitz, 1978). However, the judiciary will intervene 
if testing programs are arbitrary or discriminatory or if stu- 
dents have not been provided adequate notice of the test require- 
L.ents. 

Most litigation involving competency testing programs to 
date has focused on tests used as a prerequisite to receipt of a 
high school diploma, but principles established in these cases 
have implications for testing programs used for grade promotion 
as well. There appear to be five major areas of legal vulnera- 
bility: (1) sufficiency of notice, (2) racial impact, (3) ade- 
quacy of preparation, (4) participation of handicapped pupils, 
and (5) remedial opportunities. 

Challenges to the adequacy of notice of competency test re- 
quirp-ients have been grounded in the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. To trigger constitutional due process 
guarantees, it must first be established that a liberty or prop- 
erty right is at stake. A property right is a valid expectation 

*Adapted from h. McCarthy. (1986). Competeiiuy zests for stu- 
dents: Are they legal? The Indiana P rincipal . 10(2), 3, 4, 32. 
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of a govennental benefit that is created through state laws or 
regulations. The Supreme Court has recognized that students have 
a state-created property right to attend school, and procedural 
due process must be provided before this entitlement is impaired 
(Goss V. Lopez. 1975). Some students have successfully convinced 
courts that they also have a property interest in receiving a 
high school diploma which would require adequate notice of grad* 
uatioQ standards and an opportunity to satisfy those requirements 
before a diploma could be withheld. The Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals found that 13 months' notir-^ of a statewide proficiency 
testing requirement was insufficient for students to prepare for 
the test (Debra P. v. Turlington, 1981). Other courts have found 
that from two to four years* notice of a competency testing re- 
quirement is sufficient when the receipt of a diploma is at stake 
(Anderson v. Banks, 1982; Board of Educ. of Northport-East North- 
port Union Free School Dist. v. Ambach, 1982), but the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals indicated that lengthier notice may be 
required for handicapped pupils (Brookhart v. Illinois State 
Bi of Educ.., 1983). 

Courts have not yet addressed how much notice is required if 
a test is used solely to determine remediation needs. Under such 
circumstarces, students might have a rore difficult time substan- 
tiating that a protected interest is involved since the receipt 
of a diploma is not at stake. However, if a test is used as the 
sole basis for denying grade promotion, possibly the judiciary 
would view such action as implicating a property right and would 
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require a mininum of two years* notice of the test requirement 
before its iapleaentation. 

Challenges to the implementation of a competency programs as 
racially discriminatory have usually been grounded in the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth smendment. To substantiate 
such a claim, purposeful discrimination must be proven? the mere 
fact that minority students are disproportionately identified for 
remediation programs is not sufficient to establish a violation 
of the equal protection clause. Where students have been suc- 
cessful in proving racial discrimination in connection with a 
competency testing program, the program has been accompanied by 
evidence of intentional racial discrimination, such as the lin- 
gering effects of a dual school system or a discriminatory track- 
ing scheme. In several cases, school authorities have been en- 
joined from using proficiency tests as a prerequisite to high 
school graduation until the effects of the prior racial discrimi- 
nation have been eliminated (Debra P. v. Turlington, 1981; Ander- 
son V. Banks, 1982). However, even in these cases, the courts 
have condoned the use of the tests to identify remediation needs. 

Competency testing programs are possibly most vulnerable to 
a successful legal challenge in connection with the adequacy of 
preparation of students for the test. In 1981, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals received national publicity when it placed the 
burden on the state of Florida to substantiate that a proficiency 
test covered material that actually had been presented to stu- 
dents (Debra P. v. Turlington, 1981). While this standard has 
been referred to as instructional or curricular validity, in es- 
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sence the appeflls court required proof that pupils had been ade- 
quately prepared for the examination* The case was remanded to 
the federal district court to give the state an opportunity to 
present evidence that the test was f undaceital ly fair in that it 
covered what had been taught to Florida students. In preparing 
for the trial* the state of Florida expended a substantial amount 
of ncney to eatablisb thdt the state's students were adeqtiately 
taught the skills on the proficieMcy test. Outside consultants 
were hired to interview teachers and a sample of students and to 
review school district curriculum guides and other documents to 
assess the match between the skills on the test and the material 
covered in Florida classrooms. 

Florida ultimately was able to convince the court that stu- 
dents were adequately prepared for the test (Debra P. v. Turling- 
ton. 1984)» but other states might not be willing to make such an 
investment of time and money to substantiate that students have 
actually been taught the material covered on a competency test. 
To dat(^» the adequacy of preparation has been contested only in 
connection with competency examinations used as a prerequisite to 
receipt or a high school diploma, but the judicial willingness to 
address whether competency examinations match the curriculum may 
portend greater judicial intervention in reviewing tests used for 
promotion purposes or to determine remediation needs. 

Another area of potential vulnerability pertains to the 
application of competenc7 tests to handicapped children . Courts 
in general have ruled that the state does not have to alter its 
academic standards for handicapped children; thus, handicapped 
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students can be denied grade proootion or a diploma if they do 
not- meet the specified standards (Brookhart v. Illinois state 
Bd. of Educ, 1983; Board of Educ. of Northport-East Northport 
Union Free School District v. Ambach. 1982; Anderson v. Banks, 
1982). However, handicapped children cannot be denied the 
. opportunit y to satisfy requirements (including test requirements) 
for promotion or a diploma. Whether hindicapped children who are 
taken out of regular clMsrooo instructiem to re.sive special 
services coalrt successfully assert that they are not being pre- 
pared to pass the competency examination remains to be clarified 
V the courts. 

As mentioned previously, the Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has ruled that handicapped children may need lengthier no- 
tice of the competency test requirement than provided for the 
nonhandicapped to ensure adequate opportunities for the skills on 
the test to be incorporated into their individualized educational 
programs (Brookhart v. Illinois State Bd. of Educ, 1983). Hand- 
icapped students also are entitled to special accommodations in 
the administration of examinations to ensure that their actual 
abilit-, rather than the handicapping condition, ig being as- 
sessed. 

In addition to the four areas mentioned above, school au- 
thorities also might be legally liable if appropriate remediation 
opportunities are not provided for those who fail the proficiency 
examination. Most court, have agreed that students are entitled 
to remediation and the opportunity to retake the proficiency 
examination to demonstrate their competency. Indeed, if a stu- 
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dent's deficiencies are identified and appropriate remediation is 
not provided, the grounds for a successful instructional negli- 
gence suit may bt strengthened (McCarthy & Caabron-McCabe. 1987). 

School authorities cannot avert lav suits, and specific 
competency testing programs sees likely to continue to generate 
litigation on the grounds discussed above. Hovever. educators 
can take steps to avert successful legal challenges. To reduce 
le^al vulnerability, school authorities should ensure that: (1) 
students are adequately prepared for the test; (2) sufficient no- 
tice of the test requirement is provided; (3) the test is not de- 
signed for discriminatory purposes; (4) appropriate accommoda- 
tions for handicapped children are made; and (5) students are 
provided remedial opportunities and the chance to retake the 
examination. If these conditions are satisfied, legal challenges 
to competency testing programs are not likely to be successful. 

Ihe Status of State Minianm Coavetcncy Testing: A Survey 
Presented in this part is a summary of the survey data 
pertaining to the current status of state MCT programs including 
cost information. Specific state-by-state data are presented in 
Section II. These data were collected from the state departments 
of education in 1985 and updated in 1986. 
Method 

The procedure used was to conduct a survey of the 50 states 
pertaining to their testing programs. In most instances, the 
survey was mailed to a specific contact person as identified in a 
report released by the Education Commission of the States (Pipho 
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i Htdley, 1984). In situation* where contact naaes were not 
available, the survey was sent to the director of testing at the 
address of the state departaent of education. The initial survey 
was mailed during tha late spring of 1985. A follow-up nailing 
was distributed about three weeks after the initial mailing and 
again during late summer. In January, 1986, the remaining non- 
raapondant states received a third follow-up survey, but this 
time the survey was mailed to tha state superintendents. The 
data-producing sample consisted of 45 states. The only states 
not responding were Florida, Minnesota, Oregon, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

The survey consisted of four parts that focused on the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. Is there a statewide minimum competency teat? 7es 

No 

2. Is there a standardized achievement testing proaram in 
the state? Yes__ 

No 

3. Does your state have a reasoning skill testing program? 

Yes 

No 

4. What is the overall cost of the state's testing program? 



Each of these parts had several subquestions. Of primary 
importance to this study were the questions in Part 1 associated 
with MCT. Respondents were asked: Were the testa specifically 
constructed by/for the state or purchased? Who initiated the 
competency testing program? Is the test used as a graduation 
requirement? When is the test administered and how matiy times 
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can it be retaken? Have remedial classes or procedures been 
established for failing students? Has the curricula been 
modified, based on the test results? 

In addition, states were asked to provide copies of state 
regulations, policy documents, sample tests, technical manuals, 
and other materials related to their testing programs. Most 
states indicating that they had testing programs returned written 
documents explaining their programs, and in some instances they 
supplied tests and associated manuals or reports. 

During the fall of 1986 all 50 states were again surveyed to 
update and verify the information resulting from the 1985 survey. 
Each state representative was provided with summary information 
on the state's MCT program. Tha representative was asked to 
verify the accuracy of the information, correct inaccuracies, and 
provide updated information. Responses were returned by AO of 
the states including Oregon and Virginia, two of the states that 
had not responded to the original survey. At this time only 
three states have not provided information: Florida. Minnesota, 
and Washington, 

Classification of State Testing Programs for Students 

As noted earlier, there are a number of different defini- 
tions of MCT programs. It is clear in the examination of the 
state-provided information that there are differences among 
education professionals as to what constitutes a state minimum 
competency program, statewide liCT program, state educational 
assessment program, or standardized testing program. For some 
states the distinction among these types of programs was easily 
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discernible, while in others it was more difficult. This vas 
evident when comparing the state survey results with data froa a 
report prepared by Pipho and Hadley (1985). Initially 10 of the 
states listed by Pipho and Hadley as having MCT programs respond- 
ed on the survey that they did not have statewide MCT programs. 
In the 1986 "update" survey, one of these states reversed its 
previous decision from a "no" to a "yes", indicating that the 
state does have a MCT program. This incident underscores the 
problem in MCT program definition. 

The nine states indicating that they did not have MCT pro- 
grams are Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. The "testing" programs of these 
states are reviewed in the following paragraphs. Again, the 
reader should keep in mind that none of the following descrip- 
tions of state student testing programs are considered to be 
•Minimum competency testing programs" by the adopting state. 

^^'°g*' 8y «t«te regulation, in April of each year the 
state board of education conducts a statewide assessmenc of all 
students in grades K - 12 in the areas of reading, grammar, and 
mathematics, in 1984, the fourth year of the Arizona Pupil 
Achievement Testing Prograau the California Achievement Tests 
(CAT) were implemented. In addition, the state board of educa- 
tion worked with local districts in establishing the Continuous 
Uniform Evaluation System (CUES), which provides ". . . . contin- 
uous uniform evaluation system of pupil achievements in relation 
to measurable performance objectives in basic subjects." (Arizona 
State Department of Education, 1985, p. 11). Furthermore, stu- 
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dents graduating from grades 8 and 12 must either successfully 
pass a district-developed test of the basic subjects and the state 
adopted list of skills for mathematics, listening and reading, 
and speaking and writing at the 75X levels or perform at the 4th 
stanine (or above) on the state-adopted pupil achievement test 
for reading, language, and mathematics. 

Colorado. According to the survey response, the state of 
Colorado does not have a statewide assessment or MCT program, 
although a standardized achievement program is being considered. 

Delaware. Legislation was passed in 1978 that established 
the Delaware Educational Assessment Program. This program pro- 
vides for statewide standardized testing in grades 1 through 8 
and in grade 11 in the content areas of reading, English,, md 
mathematics. For the first five years of the program, the CAT 
was used: for the 198A assessment, the test was changed to the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. The state program provides 
numerous computer generated reports of student test performance 
for parents, teachers, principals, and district and state admin- 
istrators. (Delaware State Department of Education, 1984). 

Illinois. The state board of education reports state level 
information on four different measures of student achievement. 
These measures are the Illinois Inventory of Educational pro- 
gress. High School and Beyond Test, Scholastic Aptitude Test, and 
American College Test. Student samples from grades 4, 8, 11, and 
12 are used in these assessments. The state legislature has 
stated that it is opposed to a statewide MCT program. The state 
board's student assessment policy encourages . . local school 
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districts to develop comprehensive student testing and program 
evaluation plans based on multiple methods of student assessment" 
(Illinois State Board of Education. 1984, p. 1). 

New Hampshire. As of October, 1985 a new standardized 
testing program was being implemented for grades 4, 8, and lOo 
Areas to be tested include reading, language arts, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and academic aptitude. This program is 
replacing one that has been in place since 1958. The purpose of 
the tescing program is twofold: (l) to provide information to 
the state board of education and to local school districts; and 
(2) to assist local school districts in assessing the degree of 
educational achievement in the district by identifying strengths 
and weaknesses in the curriculum and identifying students or 
groups of students (e.g., specific populations) who need remedi- 
al assistance (New Hampshire State Board of Education, 1985). 

Ohio. The state of Ohio does not have a statewide testing 
program. A standardized testing program is being considered. The 
state board of education is required by statute to "formulate and 
prescribe minimum standards to be applied to all elementary and 
secondary schools in the state" (Ohio Department of Education, 
1983, p. 1). The state's standards mandate that schools begin 
"implementation of competency based education in English 
canposition, mathematics, and reading . . , no later than the 
1984 school year, with full implementation to be completed no 
later than the 1989-1990 school year" (p. 5). In addition, pro- 
cedures are to be established to monitor student achievement. 
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JJtah. The state office of education conducts a broad-based 
state-wide assessment of a stratified sample of students in 
grades 5 and 11* Gottl-based measures are used in the areas of 
intellectual, emotional, social, aesthetic, and productive matur- 
ity; attitude toward schools educational processes; and demo- 
graphics and school classifications (Guest, Nelson, Ellison, & 
Fox, 1984)* The state's new core curriculum will require addi- 
tional testing (procedures are now being developed). Assessment 
of student mastery of the core curriculum is to occur during or 
at the completion of grades 8, 10, and 12. Implementation of the 
assessment procedures will be the responsibility of local boards 
of education (Utah State Board of Education, 1984). 

Vermont ♦ The state of Vermont does not have a statewide 
assessment program* There is a basic competency program with 
minimum lists of objectives in the areas of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, mathematics, and reasoning. . , [S]kills 
tare] to be taught and assessed by teachers and mastered by stu- 
dents before entry into high school" (Vermont Department of 
Education, 1965, p. 1). Currently, mastery of these competen- 
cies is a graduation requirement. This requirement is to be 
dropped with the graduating class of 1989 (Vermont Department of 
Education, undated). 

Wyoming . Wyoming does not have a statewide assessment 
program. In 1984, the state participated in a National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) assessment of reading and 
writing for grades 4, 8, and 11. During 1986, the state took 
part in a similar assessment program of science, mathematics, and 
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coBputer knowledge. Wyoming does have a minimum competency pro- 
graa e.tabiished by state board policy in 1980. School districts 
within the state are required "to identify individual student 
needs in reading, writing, computation, civic and economic 
responsibility, and provid. assistance to those students- CWyom- 
ing Department of Education. 1982. p. i). The State Board's 
policy clearly places the -responsibility for [identifying objec- 
tives.] setting standards, assessing students, and determining 
the point at which they may be graduated at the local district 
level" (p. i). 

It is evident from these descriptions that at least four of 
the nine states do not have MCT programs. Three of the states 
(Arizona. Delaware, and New Hampshire) have implemented basic 
skills testing programs th»t could easily pass for MCT programs. 
TVo other states. Ohio and Vermont, have implemented competency- 
based education programs that would be closely aligned with MCT 
programs . 

Thirty of the responding states indicated that they had im- 
plemented MCT programs. Figure 1 (p. 32) presents a list of 
those states indicating that they hava MCT programs. 

There is considerable variety in statewide assessment pro- 
grams as defined by these states. The following examples of MCT 
programs are illustrative of the range of testing practices among 
the ststes. Texas, for example, has a legislatively mandated 
program. The state department worked with an outside co: tractor. 
Instructional Objectives Exchange, to develop tests in reading, 
mathematics, and writing for grades 1. 3. 5. 7. 9 and 11. The 
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Fisar* 1. States Indicating that thej had Statewide MOT 
Prograu. 1986>19S7* 



1. 




2. 


Arkansas 


3. 


California 


4. 


Connecticut 


5. 


Georgia 


6. 


Hawaii 


7. 


Idaho 


8. 


Indiana 


9. 


Kansas 


10, 


Kentucky 



11. 


Louis Ian A 


12. 




13. 




14. 


MaSfiachuM#tt'fi 


13. 


Michigan 


16. 


Mississippi 


17. 


Missouri 


18. 


Nebraska 


19. 


Nevada 


20. 


New Jersey 



21. New Mexico 

22. New York 

23. North Carolina 

24. Oregon 

25 . Pennsylvania 

26. South Carolina 
27 • Tennessee 

28. Teza^ 

29. Viriginia 

30. Wisconsin 



47 states responded to the survey 

grade 11 test is a requirement for high school graduation. It 
can be taken twice a year during grades 11 and 12. 

North Carolina has a legislated statewide MCT program, A 
grade 11 test was mandated in 1978 as a graduation requirement. 
A purchased standardized test is used; it can be retaken up to 
five times prior to graduation. In 1983 (and again in 1985) the 
state legislature mandated competency testing at grades 3. 6, and 
8 in reading, mathematics and language, as well as end-of-course 
testing in biology, algebra, and history at the secondary level. 
These tests are being developiad by the state department of public 
instruction using state educators for item writing. 
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Missouri uses s state-developsd life skill, proficiency test 
given initially in grade S. The test is not used as a graduation 
requirement. However, students cannot receive credit for ninth 
grade courses in areas covered on the proficiency test chat they 
have not passed. The areas tested are reading/language arts, 
■atheMtics, and govemaent/economics. Through legislative ac- 
tion in 1985. state tests were ude available for grades 3. 6. 8, 
and 10 in English, reading and language arts, and grades 2, 4, 5. 
7, and 9 in science, social studies, civics and nathsBatics. 

Michigan has a custom-developed state assessment progrsm 
(D. L. Donovan, personal communication. August 1986). The 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) was first 
established in the 1969-1970 school year. It became an 
objective-referenced assessment in 1973-1974. and new objectives 
and tests were introduced in 1980-1981. The MEAP is a statewide 
assessment program in reading and mathematics for all students 
with other content areas covered on tests used with a sample of 
students. Test administration is done in the fall at grades 4. 
7. and 10. The MEAP materials emphasise that the test results can 
be used to assess individual and program strengths and weakness- 
es. The progrsm notes that only some of the objectives in a 
curricular area are covered on the test and that the state-estab- 
lished criteria may be inappropriate for a particular program or 
student. Nuaerous reports, ranging from individual student data 
to the status of education in the state, are provided (Michigan 
State Board of Education. 1985). 



Characteriatics of State MCT Programs 

Table 1 (pp. 36, 37) contains a susaoiiry of the deaographic 
information on state MCT programs. It can be seen from the table 
that the majority (6AX) of the responding states have statewide 
MCT programs. TVo-t birds of the programs have been initiated by 
state legislatures, and most of the remaining programs were gen- 
erated by state education agencies. Over half (56X) of the pro- 
grams were initiated prior to 1980j another 20X were started be- 
tween 1980 and 1982j and 23X were initiated from 1983 to 1985. No 
new MCT programs were begun during 1986. The most frequent grade 
levels tested are grade 3 (57X), grade 6 (43X), and grades 8 and 
9 (47X each). Of those states having statewide MCT programs, 60X 
require that the tests be used as a graduation requirement. 
This represents one third of all the states. Typically, states 
using the tests for graduation have no limits on how many times 
students can take the test, but a few states have set limits on 
the number of retakes (e«., from 3 to 5). The most common 
areas tested on the competency tests are mathematics (lOOX), 
reading (100%), and writing (60X). emediation of students 
failing the test is required by over two thirds of the states 
that have MCT programs. In the majority of the states, the tests 
have been developed by the state educational agencies, although 
about one third of the states use outside contractors, and one 
fifth of the states purchase the testa. 

Half the states that have statewide MCT programs indicated 
that they had modified the basic curriculum as a result of exper- 
iences with the prog- j. The cnrricular areas modified were 
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reading (9 states), mathematics (9 states), writing (6 states), 
language arts/English (3 states), social studies (1 state), 
listening (1 state), and general basic skills (1 state). Five 
states said that changes have been made in curriculum at the 
local level. One state said that it was too early to know if 
curriculum would be affected; one state indicated that it had no 
data, but that any changes made would be at the local level; and 
six states reported that no changes had been made but indicated 
that the tests were designed to assess already established state- 
specified curriculum. 
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TAU I. Ch«rMt«rittlct of State MCT ProfrM (continutd) 
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Cost Information 

State spending on testing ranged from no allocation to over 
$3,000,000 per year (see Table 2, p, 39), The majority of states 
either spent less than $200,000 or between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. The per student cost for assessment in most states 
was between $1.00 and $5.00, with an average of $3.31. Care 
needs to be taken when interpreting cost information because 
states that conduct statewide ••sampling" spend considerably more 
per student assessed (not per capita student in the state) than 
do states testing all students. Also, cost data do not include 
many interrelated expenditures such as costs of remediation. 
Overall, these data indicate that annually over $30,000,000 is 
spent by states that assess more than 9,000,000 students. 

The cost data were broken down for states that had statewide 
competency testing only, standardized testing only, and both 
types of assessment programs (see Table 3, p. 39). It can be 
seen that states using either type of program (but not both) 
spend slightly less than $3.00 per student annually while states 
using both types of programs spend over 50% more, exceeding $4.50 
per student annually. 
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Stttt Spending 
(in thousandt) 
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MU 3. Stat. TMtUg MM^mdittn^m hf Tff. ot Tmtin^ fr^ru^ (1984-1985) 
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SoBAxy mod Ii^licatiou 

Summary 

During the past 20 years there have been over 1,000 refer- 
enced articles* papers* and reports vritten on irinisium competency 
testing for student So The most cosmon documents have been posi- 
tion papers and state-specific descriptive reports. Little 
empirical research has been present ed« Nonetheless* the majority 
of states have forged ahead* implementing minimum competency 
testing as an assessment of student achievement for the purposes 
of remediation and high school graduation. Since the earliest 
program was implemented in the 19608* the state MCT movement has 
continually gained momentum with new states added almost every 
year through the 1970s and early 1980s. 

There are some things known about minimum competency testing 
and its relation to schooling: 

* American public schools have done a credible job of teaching 
students the fundamental skills in language arts* mathemat- 
ics* and social science* but have been less successful in 
teaching higher-order thinking and problem-solving skills. 

* State minimum competency testing has provided a mechanism 
for many state departments of education to exercise greater 
control over curriculum than has been practiced in the past. 

* The majority of states have implemented MCT programs. There 
is little similarity omong the state programs. The common- 
alities that can be noted among the majority of programs are 
as follcws: 

Passing of a minimum competency test is required for a 
student to receive a high school diploma • 

Minimum competency tests are administered at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels for the diagnosis of stu- 
dent deficiencies; students failing the test are to 
be provided remediation. 
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- Minimtm conpetency tests are adainistered in the areas 

«f.,-™f"?* however, the defi- 

flitions 01 the skills to be tested within these areas 
vary froB fundaaental. basic essential skill, to life 
skills. 

- Reaediation efforts and procedures differ widely, and 
the benefits of reaediation efforts may vary according 
tioM* °' their handicapping condi- 

The survey data indicate that the majority of states are now 
using statewide MCT programs and that for most of these states 
the testing program is required by legislative mandate, state- 
wide MCT programs were implemented as early as 1969. and new 
states were added to the list every year thorugh 1985. The pri- 
mary areas of testing are reading, mathematics, and writing, with 
testing most commonly implemented at grades 3. 6. 8. and 9. 

State MCT programs have become a major business with 
millions of dollars spent directly on testing each year. States 
that use both standarixed testing and MCT spend over 501 more 
than states using only one of these types of testing. This 
suggests that when states implement a second type of testing, 
the new testing is in addition to the existing testing program 
and does not supplant previous testing. 

It is clear that in monitoring statewide developments in 
testing, researcher, must carefully define terms such as state- 
wide competency program., statewide MCT. standardized testing, 
and statewide educational assessment. Differences in the data 
reported in this area may reflect differences in definitions of 
these terms. 




Implications 

In the first part of this report 10 asjor policy issues were 
identified. These issues serve to underscore the uncertainty 
associated with minimum competency testing. If the current trend 
continues, by 1990 five or six of the nineteen states not having 
MCT programs might be expected to initiate such programs, and 
one third of the states having MCT programs will upgrade or modi- 
fy their programs. What then are the primary implications of 
these developments for state policymakers? 

1. State policymakers should determine the primary purpose for 
a MCT Program . 

MCT programs m^ have several different purposes. For 
example, a minimum competency test can be implemented as a 
graduation requirement to restore public confidence in pub- 
lic schools. A second purpose for elementary or secondary 
minimum competency testing programs is to d.lagnose student 
deficiences on the assumption that the public schools are 
failing to provide adequate basic skills education. A MCT 
program may also be initiated to focus on higher-order 
thinking skills, such as those assessed on the SAT or ACT 
examinations. A fourth purpose is to provide the state 
department of education with information to assure equity 
among the staters school districts. Before a MCT program is 
initiated or modified, the actual purpose of the program 
should be identified so that the program design can be tar- 
geted to specific needs. 
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St«t« policynnkTB should support research on the effective- 
ness of MCT programs . ' 

The MGT movement has taen a reactionary movement de- 
signed to confront perceived problems in American education. 
Many different MCT programs have been implemented. To date 
there has been little research available to guide future de- 
cision making. The policy issues listed in the first sec- 
tion focus on many of the central questions that need to be 
addressed now that there have been several years of experi- 
ence with MCT programs. Many of these questions will re- 
quire multi-state cooperation in research efforts. 

State policymakers should examine potential duplicatio n of 
efforts associated with MCT programs . 

More than thr;« fifths of the states have developed 
MCT programs. In these states, local and state educators 
are handling the writing of behavioral objectives and other 
curriculum materials. Remediation programs are being devel- 
oped and test items are being written, edited, and formed 
into test booklets. A number of new consultant and computer 
tlrms have entered the test development and scoring business 
as well. Many coamercial test publishers are producing cus- 
tomized tests, and state universities are providing item 
development services. Currently, there is little sharing of 
information among the states. Most states are independently 
developing their own MCT programs. Time and money are wa- 
sted by state governments who duplicate efforts that have 
been completed in other states. This problem should be ad- 
dressed. 



" 5.1 



The attention currently focused on statewide miniffium 
cospetency testing for students is indicative of the renewed 
recognition by state policymakers that the state government is 
responsible for public education. The establishment of a uniform 
set of competencies and a single assessment strategy necessitates 
shifting many curriculum decisions from local districts to the 
state level. This increasing centralization of decisionmaking 
in terms of student competencies has significant implications for 
state school support schemes as veil as state regulatory 
activities. 

Whether MCT programs will have primarily a positive or 
negative impact on students and public education remains the 
subject of considerable debate. But regardless of the merits of 
such programs* most schools and students seem destined to be 
affected by them. Given the general disenchantment with public 
education and the demands for "results" in return for tax 
dollars, the establishment of proficiency standards for students 
has been viewed by many as a means of targeting educational 
efforts on producing measurable outcomes. Serious consideration 
needs to be given to the policy issues raised in this paper for 
MCT programs to meet their asserted objective of assuring that 
students in public schools are mastering basic academic skills 
and that schools are accountable for providing all students an 
adequate education. 
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Section II 

St.t« PrMtic in tlinimm Co^>.t«nc7 luting for Student* 

Stat*-b]r-8tst«. Data 
The preceeding .ection provide, an overvieif of survey data 
on the current status of state mlnimua ccpetancy practices. 
This section presents specific information on MCT programs in 
each state. State-by-state information is taken from the 1986 
survey in which 47 of the 50 states responded (information about 
the state of Florida has been adapted from Trubek and Patterson, 
1986). The state summaries address whether a state has a state- 
wide MCT program and, if it does, who initiated the program and 
. when the program was adopted. Other areas surveyed include the 
grade level (s) and subject areas tested; whether the minimum 
competency test is a graduation requirement and, if it is, how 
many times the test can be retaken; and who developed the test. 
Also, contact persons for each state are given in the event that 
additional information is desired. 
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